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Hope for Rural Churches...» 


Denominational leaders and local church leaders must band to- 
gether to stop the leaks in the rural church situation. Too many 
churches have died. Too many churches are declining. Too 
many churches, though they have not died, are apparently in 
their last struggle. Working together, these two forces can turn 
the tide from a declining situation to a growing situation. § Some- 
how, somewhere, someone must find prayerful solutions for the 
problems of the churches that are in trouble. Perhaps the rec- 
ognition of the fact that churches are in trouble is the first need. 
When the causes of trouble have been discovered, more success- 
ful programs can be presented. § Churches that are growing 
must be stimulated to continue to grow. It is unlikely that a 
church will experience constant growth year after year for a long 
period of time. Usually there is a period of growth followed by 
a period of more normal activity. This should be the time to 
consolidate the results of growth and gain strength for a new 
period of progress. But the church should determine not to 
remain in the leveling-off period. . . . Many rural churches are 
growing, and they must be challenged to continue that growth. 
§ In addition, many new rural churches must be constituted if 
the spiritual needs of all rural people are adequately met. City 
churches may have the pesonnel and financial means, but lack 
the contacts whereby they can know where new rural churches 
ought to be started. Usually only a neighboring town or country 
church will know this. Rural churches must be aroused to their 
opportunities of beginning new churches in surrounding areas 
where the need is sufficient. § This means a rural church must 
feel the tug of the Spirit of God for bigger things. It must have 


faith to believe that God can turn every problem into progress. 
—CARL A. CLARK, in Rural Church in Transition, 
just published by Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 











Letters to the Editors 





Parity of Ministry Effort Is Supported 





Three Objectives 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read your February 16 issue with 
red ears because I am one of the many 
who, within the last several years, have 
been sporting the initials “D. D.” and on 
occasions wearing a doctor’s hood. 

While it should be noted that the name 
“doctor” denotes a “teacher,” not simply 
a capsule-dispenser, yet I join heartily in 
any movement which will accomplish the 
following: 

1. Erase the levels of “rank’’ which are 
underscored in the churches by the honor- 
ary degrees. 

2. Eliminate in so far as possible the 
tragedy of failing to honor many worthy 
men (missionaries for instance) and 
(may I say it kindly) bestowing the honor 
to many who have not “earned” it. 

3. An effort to create a “uniform” for 
Protestant ministers which will avoid the 
suggestion of Romanism, and yet rescue 
the man of God from the solid black dra- 
pery which seems to have become stand- 
ard. 

More power to you in pursuing this topic 
until “the real solution” you mention in 
your editorial is found! 

HARoLp M. MALLErT. 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Doctor 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Clerical Costume and the “Doctor 
Dilemma” have been perennial favorite 
areas of argument for many year. They 
filled many columns in the old Presby- 
terian Tribune and now a new generation 
has begun to cope with them! 

But there is one aspect of the “doctor” 
problem always overlooked. 

Agreeing with all that is said about the 
pride and vainglory associated with honor- 
ary “kudos” let’s remember that the word 
“doctor” is never to be synonymous with 
the noun “physician.” 

The medical profession came by its doc- 
torate relatively late in history. Actually 
the first doctors were teachers. The first 
doctor’s degree in history was in the field 
of law—conferred in Bologna in the 12th 
century. Very soon afterward the Univer- 
sity of Paris conferred a doctorate in the- 
ology. Medical doctorates came about 
three centuries later. 

There were doctors of law and theology 
when surgery was practiced by barbers. 
Albany, N. Y. CARLYLE ADAMS. 


NOTE—iIt may be, as implied above, 
that any hope of improvement in this 
situation is vain, but the fact is that 
usage does change and words come to 
mean something entirely other than they 
once did. It is true that “doctor” once 
meant only “teacher,” but dictionaries 
now mark the usage “rare” or “archaic.” 
Hooper, for example, once meant some- 
one who put hoops on barrels; now it re- 
fers to one’s radio or TV rating.—Editors. 


Married Students’ Dormitories 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

May I add my two cents to this discus- 
sion about married seminary students? 

Yes, I was married throughout my col- 
lege and seminary days. Parsons College 
1921 A.B. cum laude, McCormick Sem- 
inary, 1924, B.D. 4th in rank, or was it 
3rd? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Va. 


My wife and I both worked so I could 
secure this education. With the money we 
earned plus the loan from the church, I 
made it as indicated. 

Of course as a married student I had to 
live outside. When I was not in class I 
either had to duck out to work, or study. 
I missed all the fellowship of the boys in 
the dorm and the bull sessions, and I 
could not hang around and make friends 
and discuss things—I was on the hustle. 
I had all the hard work of getting an edu- 
cation with none of the fun. 

How glad I am to read that dorms are 
going to be provided for married students, 
for now there can be more of that fellow- 
ship in the younger years so students will 
understand each other when they gradu- 
ate. 

In my case, born in 1889, I was ten years 
older than my classmates as a rule. Also 
I had been on the field as a pastor and 
knew the work from experience. My ques- 
tions often went far afield from the lesson 
because some perplexity was recalled to 
my mind by the lesson, and seizing the 
opportunity to learn I was a question box 
nuisance to the professors, and a perplex- 
ity to my fellow-students. I believe I got 
more out of the seminary than they did, 
but with the general impression that I was 
scatter-brained. 

Whether or not a student should get 
married prior to seminary is a difficult 
question to answer. If of the usual age 
when ready for seminary, the wait would 
be a good thing. But if older he is pretty 
sure to be married, so the problem solves 
itself. In either case, live in the dorm 
and don’t miss those bull sessions. Hur- 
rah for the dorms for the married stu- 
dents! How I wish they had them in the 
twenties. 
Utica, Ohio. H. Oscar STEVENS. 


Thoughts on 
Brotherhood Week 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

This past “Brotherhood Week” was rec- 
ognized over our nation and in some cases 
from our pulpits. This annual observance 
is becoming more a part of our recognized 
national observances than ever before. It 
seems to me that this national observance 
of goodwill has the potentiality of bring- 
ing with it something dangerous in its 
wake. Surely any Christian would agree 
with the spirit of it, for ours is a com- 
mitment to love not only those within the 
Christian fold but those outside of it as 
well. However, such goodwill, real or 
whetted up for this particular week, 
should be recognized by the Christian 
Church as something both good and pos- 
sibly dangerous. 

The facets of its good are obvious, but 
not so obvious is the creeping paralysis 
it contains as regards the uniqueness of 
the Christian Faith. There is a noted 
tendency in U.S.A. Christendom toward 
Universalism as, e.g., the belief that all 
religions or faiths are as good as any 
other so long as it produces goodwill in 
its adherents. The corollary to this be- 
ing: if it is declared that mere goodwill 
is not the last word, that the Christian 
Faith recognizes that “goodwill” or “broth- 
erhood” only came about not by saying, 
“Let’s be good to one another,” or “Let’s 
resolve all our differences and ‘play-like’ 


CORRECTION—Two regrettable errors 
crept into the Edward L. R. Elson letter 
of Mar. 2: communities for committees, 
and accompanied for accomplished. In the 
body of the letter please substitute: line 
13: committees; line 19: accomplished, 
It is much better this way.—Editors. 





there are no differences which stand as 
barriers to our brotherhood since we have 
all been created by the same God,” but 
says rather that Jesus Christ is the focal 
point of all human resolve and resolu- 
tions, then it is in danger of sounding 
narrow, bigoted and extreme. But in the 
best sense of those words it is just that. 

Either Christian Faith does proclaim 
the Absolute, or it is just one among many 
“good religions”; either it is true that any 
basis of ultimate unity among men can 
be sought and found only within the 
framework of God’s revelatory facts; 
either the gospel which we proclaim is as 
broad as the universe itself yet is as 
“narrow as the strait gate,” or else it 
is what so many churchgoers seem to 
think it is—‘the best advice that is cur- 
rently available.” 


San Marcos, Texas. WILLIAM R. Lone. 


China Issue 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

. . . I want to commend you for the 
courage, fairness, and discernment which 
you have shown in your editorial on the 
Cleveland deliverance relative to the rec- 
ognition of China (OUTLOOK, Feb. 9). I 
just can’t quite understand why we should 
shut our eyes to a fact became we don’t 
like it. To me the question is whether the 
free visitation between the two countries 
might not serve to break down the ig- 
norant prejudice of that great people. In 
the court of the United Nations the force 
of world opinion could be brought to bear 
upon the Chinese leaders. There is in my 
judgment no hope from the aging Chiang 
Kai-Shek and his equally aging army. 
The only future hope lies in China itself 
and the more they know about our way of 
life the more they will be discouraged 
with their own and ultimately start some- 
thing. In any case we have continually 
recognized de facto that which we could 
not recognize de jure. I am reminded of 
Thomar Reed, the old speaker of the 
House, who met the old system of break- 
ing up the quorum by counting members 
present whether they answered the roll 
call or not. Reed said, “I have been bitter- 
ly criticized by my enemies on account of 
my inability to recognize the invisibility 
of the visible.” 


9% an Jdea! 


NAME. 





NEWS BY TELEPHONE 

Marnz, GERMANY (RNS) —A 
new type of telephone service which 
provides latest information on 
church events as well as religious 
news was inaugurated here. 

The first such service in Ger- 
many, it is operated under the 
joint auspices of the Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant authorities in 
this West German center. 

Believers have only to dial a 
number to get exact information on 
times of worship, scheduled church 
events, as well as latest religious 
news. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


Or THE TOTAL POPULATION in East 
and West Germany 60% are Protestants, 
35% Roman Catholics, and 5% belong 
to other religious groups or profess no 
creed, according to statistics released 
through the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many. . . . STRONG PROTESTS have been 
voiced in Korea by Protestant groups in 
opposition to Japan’s plan to deport its 
Korean residents to the ‘‘slave camp” of 
Communist North Korea... . PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER has endorsed current Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic and Jewish ap- 
peals for overseas relief as “an incal- 
culable force for good” and “‘a faithful 
source of life and hope.” The Protestant 
goal is $11,250,000. . gue U. 5. 
SupREME CourT has refused, by a 7-2 
vote, to review a 25-year-old decision 
allowing state universities to reject con- 
scientious objectors who will not par- 
ticipate in compulsory Reserve Officer 
Training Corps programs. This affects 
all land-grant universities requiring mil- 
itary training programs. . . . CHURCH 
GROUPS concerned wth temperance are 
joining in support of a Congressional 
resolution establishing a Federal com- 
mission to study the problem of alcohol- 
ism... . IN KARLSRUHE, GERMANY, a 
group of Roman Catholic men who 
pledged one year ago to rid the city’s 
80 public lending libraries of immoral 
literature has already “purged” half of 
them. In only a few cases, it was said, 
was it necessary to ask police or legal 
authorities to intervene. . . . IMMEDIATE 
ESTABLISHMENT of a “Federation of 
Christian Churches in Canada” in which 
all Protestant groups would be united 
has been called for by William G. Berry, 
associate secretary of the Board of Evan- 
gelism and Social Service of the United 
Church of Canada. ... Marcus BarTH, 
of the Federated theological faculty of 
the University of Chicago, who was re- 
cently quoted in criticism of Sunday 
school teaching, has declared that he 
was speaking from “the theoretical stand- 
point.” He says he is “all for the Sun- 
day school,” though he says he has 
studied material from some of the larger 
denominations and feels that they “leave 
much to be desired.”. . . CHURCH CON- 
STRUCTION in the U. S. A. in February 
set a new mark for the month: $70 mil- 
lion. First two months of 1959: 9% 
ahead of 1958. 





Japan: Shrine Issue 


Church Groups Study 
Government Attitude 


Representatives from 20 denomina- 
tions (including Roman Catholic mem- 
bers) met recently in the Christian Fed- 
eration of Japan to discuss the problem 
of the Ise Shrine and its classification 
under the present Constitution of Japan. 
Present also was Dr. Senta Watanabe, 
advisor to the government on Christian 
religion and formerly a professor of the- 
ology at Aoyama Gakuin. 

The delegates decided to study this 
issue more carefully and particularly the 
thinking of the government in regard to 
it. Some of the member groups went on 
record as saying that it was not proper 
to remove the Ise Shrine Sect from the 
list of religions and it would be a mistake 
to place it under the protection of the 
government. Others said it will become 
a great obstacle to Christian work in 
Japan. 

Some background knowledge is needed 
to the understanding of this growing 
nationwide debate. Under Article 20 of 
the Constitution no religion can have the 
protection of the government. Before the 
war, the Ise Shrine was not considered 
a religion and therefore pilgrimages and 
homage were due of all Japanese na- 
tionals. Since the war it has officially 
been declared a Sect of the Shinto reli- 
gion and therefore is not entitled to pro- 
tection and support from the government. 

However, the ultra-nationalists are at 
work in Japan now to have this Ise 
Shrine removed from the list of religions 
so that it can again enjoy the protection 
and support of the government. Ac- 
tually it is the Imperial family religion 
and is the center of royal family worship. 
In the pre-war period even Christians 
were obliged to go there because it was 
supposed to be the center of the national- 
ist spirit and not of a partisan sect. 

Because most prime ministers have 
made their pilgrimages publicly to the 
Ise Shrine even in the post-war period, 
the meaning of these trips has become 
subject to question and has become a 
delicate problem. 

The United Church of Christ Social 
Problems Committee has decided def- 
initely that the Ise Shrine must be kept 
on a par with other religions in Japan 
and not in a position where it can benefit 
from special privilege, protection and 
support of the government. — Japan 
Chistian Activity News Service. 


Wichita Meeting Hears 
Emphasis on Young People 


WicuitTa, Kans. (RNs)—More than 
1,500 delegates attending a Southwestern 
Area meeting of the National Council of 
United Presbyterian Men were urged 
here to band together and work for the 
better education of young people in the 
church. 

Paul Austin Wolfe, pastor of Brick 
church, New York, stressing that educa- 
tion is “the key” to the church’s future, 
asked the laymen to undergird, especially, 
the small Christian colleges. 

The minister also reminded the men 
that “in this age of big plans, big church- 
es and big budgets, bigness is not every- 
thing.” 

“God has a way of using the people 
of the crossroads and the ordinary men 
and women whose names never make the 
headlines,” he said. ‘‘We must not lose 
contact with the small communities, 
small churches and the common man.” 

President Arthur R. McKay of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
told the laymen that “the greatest drag 
on Christianity today is not secularism 
without but a reduced Christianity with- 
_” 





He was critical of the person who 
keeps his faith to himself, learns his 
pastor’s cliches by heart and feels “he 
has arrived.” 

“Our most holy faith is a faith to pro- 
claim,” he said. “It is a humble procla- 
mation. We celebrate no worthiness of 
our own when we proclaim our faith.” 


NCC General Board 
Makes Strong Appeal 


In its Hartford, Conn., meeting the 
General Board of the National Council 
of Churches voted unanimously to “re- 
ceive and transmit” the Cleveland mes- 
sage of the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference to the NCC Department of 
International Affairs for further study 
and for whatever action it deems neces- 
sary (OUTLOOK, Feb. 9). This was con- 
sidered regular National Council pro- 
cedure for the disposition of pronounce- 
ments brought to its attention. 

In connection with it, however, the 
Council issued what it calls “The Hart- 
ford Appeal,”’ a statement addressed to 
all Christian churches in this country 
(see page 5). 

This appeal is a vigorous defense of 
the “right and duty” to study and com- 
ment on social issues no matter how 








controversial and to invite open discus- 
sion of them. In connection with this, the 
Board reiterated its opposition to atheis- 
tic Communism. 

Ernest A. Gross, chairman of the NCC 
Department of International Affairs, de- 
clared that the Cleveland Conference did 
not “profess to speak for anyone other 
than the delegates in attendance and 
that, even to these, there is no claim of 
unanimity on every specific issue.” 


Dulles Tribute 


In other actions the General Board 
paid tribute to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and dispatched to him a 
warm message of prayer and apprecia- 
tion of his contributions to the work of 
the churches in international affairs. The 
message was sent to Mr. Dulles at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
where he is receiving X-ray treatment for 
cancer. 

In its message the General Board said 
to this Presbyterian layman: “Preem- 
inently among Christian laymen you have 
helped churches and their members in 
this country and around the globe to 
assume more fully their world Christian 
responsibilities.” 

Mr. Dulles is a former chairman of 
the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace of the Federal Council of Church- 
es and he helped establish the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the World Council. 

The General Board also expressed its 
opposition to the non-Communist affi- 
davit and loyalty oath provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. It 
called on Congress to repeal those sec- 
tions and stressed that “persons genu- 
inely disloyal to the U. S. would not 
hesitate to sign, rendering the affidavit 
useless.” 

Under the act students and graduates 
must sign an affidavit declaring they do 
not support any subversive organization 
and take an oath pledging allegiance to 
the U. S. before they may participate in 
the loan or fellowship programs provided 
by the legislation. 

Chief objection to the lovalty oath, 
according to the Board, stems from a 
religious viewpoint—“our commitment to 
the God whose service is perfect free- 
dom, a commitment solemnly expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence.” 

The American political system rests 
firmly on trust in the integrity and loval- 
ty of its free citizens, the statement said, 
“a trust fully justified.“ But, it added, 
the requirement of an affidavit denying 
disloyalty implies that “this trust no 
longer exists.” 

Local Protestant churches were asked 
to encourage members “to sign and make 
public covenants which commit them to 
support open occupancy housing in their 
neighborhoods.” It declared that church- 
es have often prolonged housing discrim- 
inatory practices “through evasion and 
indifference.” 
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Representatives of the NCC were au- 
thorized to testify at legislative hearings 
in support of the extending minimum 
wage laws to all economic groups not now 
covered. These laws were declared need- 
ed to assure a standard “necessary for 
the maintenance of health and decency 
for family living today.” 


New Hymns to Stress 
Christian Education 

New York (RNs) — New hymns, 
“suitable for use in gatherings related 
to Christian education,” are being sought 
by the Hymn Society of America in co- 
operation with the International Journal 
of Religious Education, it was announced 
here. 

The new hymns will be published later 
this year as part of the celebration of the 
35th anniversary of the Journal. 

Deane Edwards of New York, presi- 
dent of the hymn society, said hymn texts 
only were desired now and should be sent 
to the society by May 15. The texts, he 
said, should be “‘in the well-known meters 
found in standard church hymnals,” al- 
though new tunes may be sought later. 

“The dominant note,” he said, “should 
be Christian consecration to the educa- 
tional responsibilities of the church.” 


U. S. G. A—Atlanta 


Interchurch Committee Says 
Group Spoke for Itself 


In its report to the General Assembly 
meeting in Atlanta the Presbyterian, 
U. S., permanent committee on Inter- 
Church Relations is calling attention to 
the fact that the widely-discussed Fifth 
World Order Study Conference, held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in November, spoke 
“for itself and not for the (National) 
Council nor for its member churches.” 
The study conference spoke for no one 
but itself, the committee points out. 

A new list of officers of this committee 
has been named to become effective next 
September 1. They are: Judge John A. 
Fulton, Louisville, Ky., chairman; Alex 
W. Hunter, New Orleans, vice-chairman; 
and John M. Crowell, Mobile, Ala., sec- 
retary. Committee chairmen are: Nation- 
al and World Councils, R. E. Kell, Bris- 
tol, Va.; Cooperation with Presbyterian 
and Other Evangelical Denominations, 
John S. McMullen, Columbia, Mo.; In- 
terdenominational Areas of Special Em- 
phasis, John H. Martin, Hartsville, S. C. 

The committee is asking that Presby- 
terian, U. S., contributions be increased 
to these agencies with which it cooper- 
ates. All members of the World Council 
of Churches are being asked for a 15% 
increase and that is the minimum sum 
requested by the committee for a total 
of $9,537 in the 1960 budget. In addi- 
tion, a reaffirmation is asked for the com- 
mitment to provide $6,210 for the WCC 
headquarters building in Geneva which 
was accepted two years ago. 





The committee pointed out that the 
church is far below what others are do- 
ing, or what has been set as an objective 
in contributions to the WCC. Declaring 
that official annual askings have not 
changed from 1955 through 1961, the 
committee says: 


“In no year have we reached that goal. 
. . - Our church stands pretty well alone 
among the major responsible bodies not 
meeting our obligations fully. We recom- 
mend that our churches be reminded 
through the General Assembly that by our 
own choice we are members of the World 
Council of Churches and that as such we 
are responsible for its welfare and moral- 
ly obligated to provide our proportionate 
share of its support.” 


For the National Council of Churches 
a provision of $12,000 ($1800 increase) 
is asked, in addition to $2,000 for the 
special Faith and Order Study that is to 
be made by the NCC. 

Other budget recommendations _in- 
clude: American Bible Society, $48,550; 
Lord’s Day Alliance, $1500 ($500 in- 
crease); Religion in American Life 
(RIAL), $2400 ($400 increase). 

The Assembly’s committee is asking 
for a study to be made concerning the 
advisability of re-constituting this com- 
mittee. At present the members are chief- 
ly representatives elected by the respec- 
tive synods. The committee asks, how- 
ever, that consideration be given to the 
possibility of naming people who would 
be representative “‘in line with the struc- 
ture of many of the committees of the 
other boards and agencies of the church, 
toward the end of a more permanent 
structure and efficiency of relationship 
to the bodies with which we deal.” The 
possibility is also suggested that repre- 
sentatives to the World and National 
Councils of Churches might be members 
of this committee. 


Fraternal Delegates Named 

Fraternal delegates to General Assem- 
blies of other churches were named by 
the committee as follows: 

United Presbyterians, USA: David L. 
Stitt, principal; James I. McCord, al- 
ternate, both of Austin, Texas. 

A. R. Presbyterian: Marc C. Weer- 
sing, Spartansburg, S. C., principal; Fer- 
guson Wood, Johnson City, Tenn., al- 
ternate. 

Reformed Church in America: E. C. 
Scott, Atlanta, Ga., principal; Kenneth 
G. Phifer, Alexandria, Va., alternate. 

Church of Scotland and Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland: Philip F. Howerton, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The committee recommended that Ed- 
win Espy, associate general secretary of 
the National Council of Churches, be 
invited to the Atlanta Assembly and that 
Roswell P. Barnes be invited to represent 
the World Council of Churches. Also 
the general secretary of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, Melvin M. Forney, has been 
invited. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE HARTFORD APPEAL 


Pronouncement Adopted By 


The General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, assembled in Hartford, Connecticut, this 


25th day of February, 1959. 


To the Christian Churches in the United 
States of America, 


GREETINGS: 


This letter, addressed in Christian fel- 
lowship to the whole community of the 
church, heralds a moment significant for 
the life and work of the National Council 
of Churches and of its member churches. 
Every organization must, on occasion, 
confront issues which test its purposes 
and try its values. Such an issue has now 
arisen growing out of the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference and its message 
entitled “Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet.” 

It arises in the form of a series of 
challenges to a basic tenet of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, stated most 
recently by the General Board at its meet- 
ing of December 3-4, 1958. This con- 
cerns the right and duty of the Christian 
Churches and their Councils “to study 
and comment upon issues, no matter how 
controversial, in the realm of politics, 
economics and social affairs, in view of 
their common faith in Jesus Christ as 
both Lord and Savior.” In exercising this 
right and fulfilling this duty, the Nation- 
al Council of Churches has repeatedly 
been charged by enemies and criticized 
by worried friends as being soft towards 
communism. 


Reiterating our loyalty to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and our 
opposition to atheistic communism, we 
declare that the basic challenge to the 
Council and to the churches does not 
arise solely from specific viewpoints or 
conclusions expressed by them. 

The issue is the right of the citizen 
of whatever race or creed, and of any 
peaceable organizations he chooses to 
form or join, to discuss freely and to ex- 
press judgments, without exposure to at- 
tacks upon motive or integrity for daring 
to exercise the right to do so. Such a 
tight is especially vital to the church, 
which owes a duty to lead and to inform, 
so that its members may be aided in 
teaching morally valid judgments in the 
light of their common faith. 

This freedom we cherish does not be- 
long to the church alone. Like all fun- 
damental rights, it is linked with other 
freedoms, including those of the press, 
assemblage, and worship. We defend 
these rights with equal vigor. 

Our nation faces dilemmas, at home 
and abroad, which are difficult enough 
to resolve even with the benefit of full 
and forthright public debate. There is 
little reason to hope these dilemmas will 
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diminish or disappear in the forseeable 
future, or that they will make lesser 
claims upon our wisdom and fortitude. 
Accordingly, the right of free discussion 
becomes ever more essential, not as a 
private privilege but as a public neces- 
sity, and attacks upon it must be vigi- 
lantly resisted. 

The National Council of Churches 
reminds the churches that its pronounce- 
ments, policy statements, and findings of 
study conferences are designed to help 
our members in the free process of find- 
ing the truth and acting upon it. They 
are not to be interpreted as beyond 
thoughtful criticism. 





NOW, THEREFORE, 

The General Board of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. addresses this APPEAL to all of its 
constituent churches, related councils and 
organizations: 

1. UPHOLD the right and duty of the 
churches and their councils to study and 
comment upon issues of human concern, 
however controversial. 

2. ENCOURAGE from within and with- 
out the churches and their councils full 
and open criticism of the positions taken 
by them. 

3. RESIST all efforts to discourage full 
freedom of discussion and, in discussion, 
REJECT attempts to suppress such free- 
dom. 

4. INVITE full candor on the part of 
government officials and other leaders of 
opinion in the public exposition of prob- 
lems and dilemmas affecting our nation 
and its citizens. 

Your response to this APPEAL is invited 
and will be welcomed by the National 
Council of Churches. 





Study Unit 4: Servant Lord and People 





The Service of the State 





Locking toward next sum- 
mer’s General Council of World 
Presbyterianism in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, church groups around 
the world are studying this 
theme. Earlier sections appear- 
ed here Nov. 24, Dec. 1, Jan. 
26, and Feb. 16. There is one 
more unit in the series. 











Bible Study: Exodus 3; John 18; Ro- 
mans 13. 


The Problem 


The Bible clearly states that govern- 
ment has a service to give to God. In 
Romans 13:4, Paul writes that the state 
is “God’s servant for your good,” and it 
is obvious what he means. By keeping 
order, making laws, and providing essen- 
tial services, the state makes civilized 
life possible. On the other hand, govern- 
ments have again and again gone beyond 
these proper functions. They have in- 
volved men in wars, and they have tried 
to control man’s spiritual life. Today 
government is becoming more totalitarian 
than ever before. Even “democratic” 
governments pose a totalitarian threat to 
the individual today. To give only one 
example, preparation for war with 
atomic weapons can be total in its bio- 
logical and political effects. 

Every Christian is a citizen of some 
particular state. It is impossible for him 
to “contract out” of it. He must live in 
a way that is responsible both to his 
political citizenship and to his member- 
ship in the Body of Christ. He must 


therefore come to some decision about the 
significance of the gospel in political 
terms. 


Finding the Biblical Focus 

The Bible does not put church and 
state in two different worlds. God has 
not avoided the political arena. In com- 
ing into the world, he has come as much 
into political relationships as into spirit- 
ual ones. He not only speaks to the state 
through Christ. He may speak to the 
church by the state. In approaching the 
Biblical evidence, we cannot begin by 
assuming that church and state are re- 
lated in some particular pattern. They 
are neither separated nor identified. The 
relation between them is dynamic and 
ever changing. The Christian must al- 
ways be alert to discern what his dual 
citizenship requires. 


God’s Work Among the Nations 

It is a fundamental fact about the 
Bible that God’s revelation of himself 
occurs in a political context. He chooses 
Israel, a small Near Eastern nation, as 
his People. And the consequence of this 
choice is that God becomes involved in 
all of Israel’s political activities and even 
in Israel’s wars. God’s appearance to 
Moses and his revelation of his name (Ex- 
odus 3) is made for the initial purpose of 
staging a political rebellion against 
Egypt. The worship of Israel at Mount 
Sinai (and later in the Passover) is not 
a retreat from the world. It is a celebra- 
tion of the importance of this insurrec- 
tion. 

But God’s concern with politics is not 
only a matter of favoring Israel. He 








makes his power felt through the actions 
of other nations as well. In Isaiah 10:5, 
Assyria is God’s instrument for chasten- 
ing Israel. The king of Babylon, who 
carries Israel away into slavery, is called 
God’s “servant” in Jeremiah 25:9. And 
in Jeremiah 21:5, God says to Israel, “I 
myself will fight against you with out- 
stretched hand and strong arm, in anger, 
and in fury, and in great wrath.” Then 
in Habakkuk 1:5, we read the amazing 
words, ‘‘For I am doing a work in your 
days that you would not believe if told. 
For lo, IJ am rousing the Chaldeans that 
bitter and hasty nation... .” And when 
the time of Israel’s captivity ends, God 
uses the Persian king Cyrus and his 
political ambitions (Isaiah 45:1). 

Jesus is involved in the thick of po- 
litical tension which existed between the 
Jews and Rome. The great issues of his 
day are equally religious and political. 
They involve the choice of rebellion (the 
Zealots) versus collaboration with the en- 
emy (the Sadducees). And Jesus brings 
this tension right into the circle of his dis- 
ciples. On one hand, he chooses a Zealot 
(Simon) and on the other, a tax collector 
(Matthew), whose sympathies must 
have been on the other side. Moreover, 
Jesus both expected and accepted the 
political consequences of his actions. He 
was executed by Rome on the mistaken 
assumption that he, too, was an anarchist, 
after being delivered into Roman hands 
by Judas, who did not believe that he was 
politically revolutionary enough. 

If we apply this Biblical understand- 
ing to our situation today, we must rec- 
ognize that God may still use wars, rev- 
olutions, and the rise and fall of peoples 
to speak to us. God cannot be active in 
the world without being active in every 
aspect of the world, including national 
and international politics. And it can- 
not be certain that he acts exclusively 
through the policies of nations which 
call upon his name. The revolutions of 
formerly colonial peoples throughout the 
world may thus be God’s revolutions. The 
rise of Marxism and the development of 
Communist states may be God’s word of 
judgment on the West. We cannot make 
moral judgments on what takes place 
without remembering that—moral or not 
—God may be acting and speaking 
through these events in our world. 


The Limits of Political Power 

The very fact that God works in the 
realm of politics, however, puts definite 
limits on the proper exercise of political 
power. Christ insists before Pilate, “You 
would have no power over me unless it 
had been given you from above. . .” (John 
19:11). Because the source of political 
power is in God, the state must also 
leave room for God to act apart from 
politics. If it is true to its nature, the 
state cannot claim to be God itself. In 
the Old Testament it is the job of the 
prophet in society to insist on this. Thus, 
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even kings and governors cannot rely 
entirely on political power to achieve 
righteousness among the nations. There 
is always a sphere in which God works 
through non-political groups and speaks 
directly to the individual conscience. 

Although Jesus is involved in the po- 
litical matrix (a necessary aspect of 
his incarnation), he does not take politi- 
cal sides. That is, he does not depend 
on either revolution or the existing regime 
to bring in the Kingdom of God. He 
refuses to grasp “all the kingdoms of 
this world and the glory of them” (Mat- 
thew 4:8-10). He speaks doubtfully of 
those ‘men of violence” who try to take 
the Kingdom of God “by force” (Mat- 
thew 11:12 and Luke 16:16). God's 
power in the realm of the political, in 
other words, can never become theocracy. 
Christianity has a definite relation to po- 
litical matters, but it cannot be forced. 
God works through the power of the state, 
but Christianity cannot be identified with 
any political party. 

For the same reason, Christians cannot 
ultimately accept secular totalitarianism. 
Conditions in the modern world may 
force the church to live under totalitarian 
regimes. But in principle she can never 
acknowledge such a state’s total claim 
upon human life. We can “render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” but 
we must maintain our ultimate devotion 
to God. The difficult, and almost impos- 
sible, question to decide is where to draw 
the line. In actual practice, we have to 
decide whether a given governmental ac- 
tion is totalitarian or not. Whether or 
not it steps beyond its rightful realm of 
activity often depends on how we look 
at it. Churches in Communist nations 
today have to acknowledge certain gov- 
ernment programs for their very survival. 
Such programs would be extremely dan- 
gerous for the church to accept in the 
West. We have to decide in each actual 
situation what limit God places on the 
state. This calls for constant vigilance, 
constant careful thought, and constant 
action. Above all, it calls for study of 
the Scriptures and for prayer, through 
which the Christian seeks God’s guid- 
ance for himself and for his church. 


The Responsible Society 


Paul tells the Roman Christians that 
the state is “God’s servant for our good.”’ 
And he goes on to say that the state can 
be “the servant of God to execute wrath 
on the wrongdoer” (Romans 13:4). The 
same teaching is found in 1 Peter 2:13-17 
and is enlarged upon. It is part of a 
Christian’s service to God to be obedient 
to the state. 

There is a sense, then, in which the 
state uses its power legitimately. This 
apparently includes even the use of puni- 
tive force. Coercive power is part of the 
definition of the state. And Christians, 
we are told must yield to it. I Peter 
refers to the obedience of Christ himself 


(2:21) who accepted the judgment of 
Pilate and “suffered for us, leaving us an 
example.” 

Why so? Was the power that crucified 
Christ legitimate? Strange as it may 
seem, the New Testament does not seem 
to regard the crucifixion as an example 
of totalitarianism. Rather it is treated 
as a case of misunderstanding. Because 
the state has legitimate power from God, 
it has the duty of suppressing anybody 
who threatens law and order. This is 
precisely what Pilate thought he was 
doing. Had he realized that Christ posed 
no threat at all to Roman power as such, 
he would have had no reason for ordering 
the execution. Paul says as much, “Had 
they (the authorities) known, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory” (1 
Corinthians 2:8). The point is that 
Christians can live peacefully under a 
good government if the nature of Chris- 
tianity is really understood. It is only a 
totalitarian government that Christians 
must resist, and therefore only a totali- 
tarian government need fear the church. 

The Bible, indeed, holds out the pos- 
sibility that Christians may co-operate 
with governments in producing a respon- 
sible society of justice and law with equal 
rights for all men. Because the legitimate 
power of the state comes from God, jus- 
tice and law are actually expressions of 
God’s righteousness. But in actual prac- 
tice, it is a never ending task for the 
Christian to see that this continues to be 
so. It requires knowledge, sensitivity, 
and courage. There is always the pos- 
sibility that the Christian’s intention will 
not be understood, and that he, for the 
sake of justice, will have to share the 
suffering of his Lord. 


Thinking the Matter Over 


1. What signs of God’s work and judg- 
ment can be seen in contemporary events? 
Is there any reason to believe that God 
is using political strife to bring man face 
to face with his own nature and call him 
to repentance? 

2. Where would you draw the line be- 
tween legitimate use of power and totali- 
tarianism in your own country? If the 
state has gone too far, what can be done 
about it? How can we honestly tell the 
difference between strategic compromise 
on one hand and unfaithfulness to God on 
the other in such a situation? 

3. Should the church co-operate with a 
corrupt government in an effort to make it 
as just and responsible as it can be? Or 
does such co-operation mean abandoning 
Christian principle? 

4. Is it ever justifiable for the church 
to seek to overthrow a totalitarian re 
gime? 

5. Can a church, which is supported by 
the state, really fulfill its responsibility to 
God? 

6. What ought to be included in a Chris- 
tian idea of justice? 

* 2 


WE HAVE NEVER had anything to 

fear from God’s material creation. 
Our only fear and our great responsibil- 
ity is not what we do with things, but 
rather with ourselves. —THomas E. 
Murray. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY @ | see that a clergyman in 
Cincinnati has declined the office of 
bishop on the grounds that “I believe my 
particular vocation is the ministry of 
depth rather than of breadth.” This is 
a little hard on bishops, but I salute any- 
one who regards the parish ministry so 
highly that he refuses to see a move out 
of it as “promotion.” Some wag once 
said that a man ought to start as a bishop 
and work up to the parish-priesthood ! 

TUESDAY ¢ Listening tonight to a 
“brilliant” speaker I was reminded of 
Professor George Foote Moore’s saying: 
“Some parsons poke their fingers into the 
eyes of their people and think that if 
they make them see stars, as a result they 
will see the light.” 

WEDNESDAY e The Congregational 
Church maintains a mission in San Fran- 
cisco to the ‘‘Beat Generation,” a store- 
front church where many off-beat, rebel- 
lious young people are finding acceptance 
and understanding through the friend- 
ship offered them by a young Christian 
poet-clergyman, Pierre de Lattre. I 
spent an evening with Pierre lately, and 
on my return home happened to pick up 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. I 
hadn’t realized that the great African 
saint was once a member of the Beat 


Generation! In those days, fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, they were called “The 
Overthrowers” or “The Wreckers.” See 
Book 3 of The Confessions. Augustine 
was saved from the worst excesses of his 
beat-generation by falling in love with 
philosophy; reading Cicero turned his 
mind to better things. By encouraging 
his young friends to read their own poetry 
and to listen to music, perhaps Pierre is 
preparing some modern Augustine to take 
the first step towards Christ? 


THURSDAY ¢ Five young seminarians 
approached me today with a request for 
extra tuition in preaching. As the time 
for facing the demands of the pulpit 
approaches, they feel terribly inadequate, 
and so they are willing to add to their 
already full program of studies. Would 
I be willing to meet with them one day 
a week over lunch, to discuss the sermons 
they have written? Would I! My heart 
leapt at this evidence of their deep con- 
cern, and the seriousness with which they 
are prepared to take their commission. 


FRIDAY © An appreciative reader has 
sent me a quotation from Charles 
Dickens’ Bleak House. ‘Everything that 
Mr. Smallwood’s grandfather put away 
in his mind was a grub at first and is a 
grub at last. He never bred a single but- 
terfly.’” She wants to know, “Is not 
breeding butterflies part of a parson’s 
job?” My reply: “Indeed it is, and how 
much better he would do it if there were 
more lay people who, like you, expected 
him to.” 


SATURDAY ¢@ I spoke tonight at a 
gathering of student wives, and realized 
again how much the Church of Jesus 
Christ owes to the wives of its ministers. 
These young women are all looking for- 
ward, with an equal mixture of trepida- 
tion and privilege, to accompanying their 
husbands to their first parishes, and to 
taking up their (unpaid but responsible) 
jobs as “ladies of the parsonage.” I 
often think there ought to be some form 
of ordination service for them as well as 
for their husbands. 


SUNDAY e After the service this 
morning there was a coffee hour and 
a question period. The questions came 
thick and fast, and very penetrating they 
were. I am coming to believe that such 
a question time is not only valuable, but 
almost essential for some types of hearers. 
It is certainly very salutary, and hum- 
bling, for preachers. 


Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian .. in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 








Raleigh, North Carolina 











FOR THE LOVE OF CHRIST .... SHARE 
THE EASTER OFFERING 


MARCH 29, 1959 


The “One Great Hour of Sharing” of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 






Rev. Jon Crow, of Our North Brazil Mission Distributes Dried Milk 
From Church World Service To Famine Sufferers in Mission Area. 


For The Relief 


of Human Suffering 


dd Give Through Your Church 


For Work Not Included in The Budget 


Administered by 
OVERSEAS RELIEF AND INTER-CHURCH AID 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
BOX 330 - NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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EDITORIAL 


Roman Catholics in Politics 

Senator John F. Kennedy’s recent dis- 
cussion of the relations of church and 
state in this country may have served a 
useful purpose. His comments in Look 
magazine and elsewhere have brought in- 
to the open an issue which has disturbed 
many people who like to feel that they 
are not anti-Catholic and that they are 
able to weigh a man on his own merits. 

When Senator Kennedy expressed op- 
position to the appointment of an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican and to giving fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools he was 
attacked first by various diocesan papers 
and then by two national Roman Catho- 
lic publications. An Indiana paper de- 
plored the controversy, saying that “it 
could confirm some folks in their fears 
that a Catholic cannot in conscience up- 
hold the Constitution. . . . A Catholic 
who swears to uphold the Constitution, 
like anyone else, is bound by his con- 
science to uphold it.” 

Senator Kennedy had said that “for 
the office holder nothing takes precedence 
over his oath to uphold the Constitution.” 
The Catholic press, and some officials, 
point out that every man has a higher 
loyalty to which he must be true. It is 
at this point that many non-Catholics 
have their fears, though they insist upon 
a supreme allegiance. A Roman Catholic, 
they feel, is obligated to the hierarchy 
for direction in his interpretation of the 
will of God for him. 

One of the papers, America, insisted 
that the Senator, in answering the ques- 
tions put to him, had submitted to a 
religious test for public office. Such a 
test, it says, is prohibited by the First 
Amendment. If such inquiries as to a 
political candidate’s position on crucial 
questions is to be so interpreted, then a 
Roman Catholic candidate may well put 
himself outside the possibility of running 
for public office, for the voters have a 
right to know his attitude on these and 
many other issues. 
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On the question of Roman Catholic 
teachings on the separation of church 
and state is it instructive to read Catho- 
olic Principles of Politics by Ryan and 
Boland (Macmillan, 1940), which bears 
the imprimatur of Francis J. (now Car- 
dinal) Spellman. On the crucial matter 
of the recognition of other expressions of 
faith, these professors of political science 
say: 


“All that is essentially comprised in the 
union of church and state can be thus 
formulated: The state should officially 
recognize the Catholic religion as the re- 
ligion of the commonwealth; accordingly 
it should invite the blessing and the cere- 
monial participation of the church for 
certain important public functions, as the 
opening of legislative sessions, the erec- 
tion of public buildings, etc., and delegate 
its officials to attend certain of the more 
important festival celebrations of the 
church; it should recognize and sanction 
the laws of the church; and it should pro- 
tect the rights of the church, and the re- 
ligious as well as the other rights of the 
church’s members. 

“Does state recognition of the Catholic 
religion necessarily imply that no other 
religion should be tolerated? Much de- 
pends upon circumstances and much de- 
pends upon what is meant by toleration. 
Neither unbaptized persons nor those 
born into a non-Catholic sect, should ever 
be coerced into the Catholic Church... 
Should such persons be permitted to prac- 
tice their own form of worship? If these 
are carried on within the family, or in 
such an inconspicuous manner as to be 
an occasion neither of scandal nor of per- 
version to the faithful, they may properly 
be tolerated by the state... . 

“Quite distinct from the performance 
of false religious worship and preaching 
to the members of the erring sect, is the 
propagation of the false doctrine among 
Catholics. This could become a source of 
injury, a positive menace, to the religious 
welfare of true believers. Against such 
an evil they have a right of protection by 
the Catholic state... 


Loans and Loyalty Oaths 


There is a gréat hue and cry in some 
quarters about current objections to a 
proposed loyalty oath on the part of stu- 
dents accepting loans provided through 
the National Defense Education Act. 
The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches has joined others 
in protesting such a provision and some 
of its full-time critics are now claiming 
that it is soft on communsm. 

There are evidences that Congress will 
repeal this unfortunate provision which 
was contributed by Republican Senator 
Kark Mundt of South Dakota who 
wanted students to take the pledge be- 
cause ‘it would be the height of absurd- 
ity to make funds available to Com- 
munists or saboteurs under the heading of 
national defense.” 

Critics have pointed to the inconsist- 
ency and impossibility of such a require- 
ment. Millions of citizens accept govern- 
ment aid without such a requirement. 
Further, a real Communist would not 
hesitate to lie in order to secure the 
money. 

A number of leading colleges have re- 


fused to accept the government’s money 
under such conditions. These include, 
among others, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, 
Antioch, Princeton, Swarthmore and 
Reed. Others accepted the funds but 
protested the requirement. Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Secretary Arthur 
Flemming has voiced his criticism. The 
president of Carlton College, Laurence 
M. Gould, put it in these words: “We 
give $6 billion to the farmers but don’t 
expect any loyalty oath.” Swarthmore’s 
President Courtney Smith said: “Sheer 
nonsense. You don’t start out by saying 
you don’t trust your students, by asking 
a 17-year-old freshman to take an oath.” 


GUEST EDITORS 





“Post” Editorial Maligns 
National Council Group 


In an editorial which strikes us as de- 
liberately misleading, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (February 21) has sought to 
discredit the resolution adopted by the 
National Council of Churches’ Fifth 
Study Conference on World Order urging 
the United States and the United Nations 
to reconsider policies on China. In as 
crass a use of the “guilt by association” 
and similar devices as we have seen in 
many a day, the Post links the fact that 
the Communist weekly Worker heralded 
the resolution as representing the view- 
point of 38 million Protestants with its 
own affirmation that only “the usual sign- 
ers of fellow-traveller propaganda” have 
urged recognition of China. Then it leaps 
to the conclusion that representation at 
the conference was rigged. “Thus Amer- 
ican Protestantism has been taken for a 
ride by a group of ‘progressive’ leaders,” 
it says. If the Post editors were at all 
acquainted with the composition of the 
World Order Conference or with its pub- 
lished statement it is not evident. What 
are the facts? 

The World Order Conference was 
made up of 600 delegates of 33 denom- 
inations. Most of them had superior 
knowledge of world affairs. The pre- 
sumption that 600 such delegates could 
be hand-picked merely illustrates ig- 
norance of Protestant procedures. More- 
over, the conference resolution did not 
profess to represent the opinion of all 
Protestants, as the Post implies. As a 
duly constituted body of Protestants it 
had both a right and a duty to speak. 
In doing so, incidentally, it acknowl- 
edged the advice of Secretary John Fos- 
ter Dulles, who opened the session by 
counseling the churches to speak out on 
world affairs. If the conference had 
affirmed the intransigent position on 
China represented by Mr. Dulles or by 
Daniel A. Poling, arch-conservative 
whose viewpoint the Post favors, would 
the editors have complained? Or is it the 
Post’s position that any Protestant group 
should be denied freedom of speech on 
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GOD AND SIN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Forgiving one another, as— 
God in Christ has forgiven you.” 
—Ephesians 4:32. 


VERY SERIOUS RELIGION has 

some idea about sin and God’s rela- 
tion to it. Epicurus in ancient times was 
not noted specially for his religion, but 
he was by no means a heretic for those 
days. He believed in all the gods whom 
popular and traditional religion could 
name. The great difference between Epi- 
curus and the traditional religionist, 
however, was such as to give his own 
followers, no doubt, at least some of the 
time a feeling that they could do what 
they pleased. The gods, on Epicurus’ 
view, were interested strictly in their own 
affairs. What man did or failed to do 
did not concern the gods. To run to any 
god asking him what to do next, or to 
beg pardon for what had been done, was 
as if a tiny ant should ask a man such 
questions. The man would prefer not to 
be bothered. 

Even in the ancient world there were 
those who felt this was too easy. The gods 
are not indifferent, they demand right- 
eousness of men. And if a man sins, 
even when his sin is unintentional and 
unknown to the man himself, the gods 
will not forgive, but will hunt that man 
down in somber and unrelenting ven- 
geance. Hence the tragedies of Aeschy- 
lus, the dramas of doom, the unforgiving 
furies destroying men for their sins. 

Around the curve of the world, in In- 
dia, there was and is a somewhat similar 
but more impersonal idea, the doctrine 
of Karma. The gods do not need to con- 
cern themselves with sinners, because the 
moral laws of the universe reach every- 
where and are inescapable, inexorable. 
Sin brings penalty; but it is not the per- 
sonal attention of a god, but the wheel 
of Karma endlessly turning, that evens 
the score. The peculiar Indian twist 
here is that the sins of the fathers are not 
visited, necessarily, on the fathers nor 





the ground that none can represent all 
Protestants? The conference did not ap- 
prove the internal policies of China. But 
it did affirm that “to sit complacently 
behind the moral subterfuge which di- 
vides the world into good and bad peo- 
ples, waiting for the ‘bad’ ones to be 
converted to our position,” is to make 
war inevitable. The conference resolu- 
tion was based on the conviction that 
recognition of China would improve our 
chances of ending the cold war, would 
strengthen the U.N.’s efforts to the same 
end, would add to U.S. prestige and 
would promote the reconciliation of 
Christian people in all countries. 

Agree or not, the Post has maligned 
the motives of a great many dedicated 
Christians.—Editorial in The Christian 
Century. 
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on their sons, but on some one else. The 
beggar’s sores, the maggots crawling in 
putrefaction, are the result, the horrible 
suffering result, of the sins of some one 
whose self ceased to exist at his death, 
but whose sins lived on to bring a just 
measure of misery on some heir of the 
sinner’s Karma. 


Ac there is the notion, perhaps 
never espoused by any religion, but 
popular with many, that God condones 
sin. It is essentially putting the sinner’s 
own idea—whether sincere or not we will 
not stop to inquire—into the mind of 
God. The sinner will rationalize to him- 
self: What I have done might be thought 
of as sin in other people, indeed I have 
denounced it myself. It might even be 
sin for me under some circumstances. 
But for me, considering all the circum- 
stances, and my motives which are in- 
variably good, this particular act was 
no sin, it is nothing against me. If God 
is thought of as agreeing with this point 
of view, his attitude may be called ‘“‘for- 
giveness,” but it is not forgiveness, it is 
condonation. Forgiveness does not blink 
the evil done, in motive or act or conse- 
quences. Condonation says, “It’s all 
right, I don’t mind, it was nothing really, 
give it no further thought.” 

Another view is that God merely par- 
dons sin. Here we strike a question of 
definition about which there are great 
differences of opinion. But at least for 
the moment, let us use the word “par- 
don” to mean letting a person escape 
some punishment or bad consequence of 
his wrong-doing, without erasing it or 
denying that the wrong was done. Par- 
don is not acquittal. The pardoner says, 
or means, “For reasons sufficient in my 
mind, I choose not to make you suffer 
all the consequence of your act. What 
you did was wrong, but I will not hold 
you to account.” 

Still another view, which may or may 
not be combined with a truer view of 
forgiveness, is hard to name, but we 
often see it in people and it is often 
ascribed to God. The general idea is 
that God has a select list of personal 
friends, who are eligible for forgiveness. 
They may perhaps have to suffer for their 
sins, or otherwise make satisfaction. The 
point is that whether or not the forgive- 
ness is free, only the favored inner circle, 
those of The List, are eligible for for- 
giveness at all. No one else has a chance. 


N CONTRAST to all these notions, 

the Christian view of God’s forgive- 
ness, when it is rooted in the Bible—a 
view which we are not now attempting 
to lay out in its depth and height—the 
Christian understanding of the matter 
is that God is deeply concerned with sin, 
that some of the consequences of sin are 
inevitable and permanent; that God 


never shuts his eyes to the evil of it, 
never condones it; but in marvelous grace 
forgives it, that is to say wipes it from 
the score, cancels it out, and not only 
pardons but goes beyond pardon, in de- 
claring the sinner innocent and restor- 
ing the fellowship which sin had broken. 
Indeed, the state of the sinner after God’s 
forgiveness, or rather in God’s forgive- 
ness, is better than ever, as the forgiven 
person may come far closer to God than 
had been the case before. 

Paul sets God’s forgiveness of us as 
the standard pattern by which we are to 
forgive one another. He is writing to 
church people, and he knows very well 
that Christians have to forgive one an- 
other. But how? A Christian’s relation 
to his neighbor’s sin can be as various 
as these different notions of God’s atti- 
tude to the sins of men. 


T IS POSSIBLE to maintain an atti- 

tude of toplofty indifference, of stoical 
and aristocratic superiority, like Epi- 
curus’ gods. Just ignore sin, pay no at- 
tention to it and it can’t hurt you. Again, 
it is possible to be vindicative about our 
neighbors’ sins, to appoint ourselves as 
agents of God’s wrath, seeing to it that 
nobody gets away with it, especially if it 
has hurt us in any way. Then there is 
the attitude of watchful waiting, the at- 
titude of a Jonah who announces the 
destruction of the wicked and waits for 
the great fortieth day, the day of doom. 
In terms of Karma, it means watching 
that wheel turning and turning, gloating 
over the poor souls bound to it, and re- 
joicing in the slow grinding of the mills 
of fate. Then there is the attitude of 
condonation, excusing our neighbors’ 
sins on the ground that they really are 
not sinful. And of course there are peo- 
ple who have their own little list of for- 
givable persons, always their personal 
friends; but who have for their enemies 
nothing but resentment and hate. 

More rare is the person who pardons 
the sins of his fellows, refusing to inflict 
evil for evil, but not forgetting the sin 
and not restoring the fellowship. Most 
rare of all is the one who follows the 
Christ-way of forgiveness, full, complete, 
deliberately willing to forget the past 
and to start anew. This is the hardest 
of all; indeed so difficult that only super- 
natural grace makes it possible at all. 
But Paul gives one important hint: God 
forgives us “in Christ.” It is because 
when he looks at us that he sees Christ, 
that he can treat us—O miracle!—as if 
we were Christ. If we can learn to see 
others “in Christ,” forgiving them may 
not seem so formidable. 





Keeping up with the 
ATLANTA ASSEMBLY (Outlook dates): 
Feb. 2—Who for Moderator? 
Feb. 9—Cleveland Statement 
Mar. 2, 9—Commissioners 
Mar. 9—Church Extension; 
New Curriculum 

















A continuing discussion 


ON THE FUTURE LIFE 


So much interest was stimulated in the recent discussions in these 
columns about the salvation of the Jews and related topics that it 
seems appropriate to provide additional materials—from the Draft 
Catechism of the Church of Scotland which is distributed in this 
country by The Presbyterian Outlook. Beginning in the February 23 
issue, we are following the discussion from the section, ‘“Teaching on 
the Future.’’ Another installment appeared March 2.—Editors. 


In coming weeks, these questions: 
— What happens to those who ac- 
cept the Christian Way of Life? 
What happens to those who re- 
ject the Christian Way of Life? 
QvueEstIon: How are we judged by God? 
ANSWER: We are judged by God ac- 
cording as we accept or reject 
the Way of Life made known 

in Jesus Christ. 

How then is it that God judges us 
either here or hereafter? We have already 
seen (Question 16) that we are saved, 
not by our good deeds, our moral attain- 
ments (Titus 3:5), but by faith in Christ 
as our Redeemer. Through Him Ged in 
his gracious love forgives us and makes 
us his own, endowing us with the Spirit 
of grace. This saving grace of God in 
our lives will show itself in the way we 
live. Says Paul writing to Titus (2:14), 
“Christ gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” It is clear that we are 
meant to follow a way of life that will 
be evidence of God’s saving grace in us 
and of the genuineness of our faith. It 
is futile to call Jesus “Lord” and profess 
to belong to him unless we do his will 
(see Matthew 7:21f; John 14:15, 23). 
It is to his followers that Jesus addresses 
the solemn warning of Matthew 7:21 
that, in spite of preaching and casting 
out demons and doing marvelous deeds 
in his name, we may hear him say in the 
end, “I never knew you, depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” The word used 
means literally “lawlessness” and sig- 
nifies a life that is not under the control 
of God’s Holy Spirit. We can do certain 
reputedly good deeds in order to get our- 
selves a reputation and perhaps some 
reward. But an action that is pleasing 
to God is the outcome of agape, pure 


gocdwill and love to God and to men, a 
reflection of the very love we have met 
in Christ (see Matthew 5:16). That is 
the great importance of 1 Corinthians 13, 
which should be studied along with 
Christ’s parable of the Last Judgment 
in Matthew 25:31-46. 


You see then that there is no funda- 
mental conflict between Christian faith 
and Christian works (see James 2:17- 
26). But we must be careful to grasp 
that our good deeds are not in themselves 
a passport to heaven, as many people 
seem to think. Their value lies in the 
evidence they give of the mercy and love 
of God at work in our hearts and of our 
consequent desire to express our love to 
God and to men. ‘Man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but God looketh on 
the heart” (read 1 Samuel 16:7). We 
may, even in our “good deeds,” deceive 
others and also deceive ourselves but we 
cannot deceive God. You see there the 
penetratingness, the inwardness of God’s 
judgment. 


The deeds we do, then, are of the ut- 
mest importance in the eyes of God. They 
are the evidence of our loving obedience 
or of our self-will, of our being, or not 
being, children of the Heavenly Father 
(Matthew 5:48, 50), and it is on that 
basis God judges us and all men both 
here and hereafter. The epistles of the 
New Testament contain very full instruc- 
tions as to the kind of life that is in ac- 
cordance with God’s will. But the best 
guidance of all is to be found in Jesus 
Christ, in his words and in his deeds. 
In him we see without any shadow what 
love to God and love to our neighbor 
means in this world. Moreover, we learn 
something of the very greatest impor- 
tance, namely, that God is willing to be- 
stow on all who ask him, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, so that we may have the 
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power—*‘‘dynamic” is the word the New 
Testament uses—to enable us to follow 
that way of life. The conclusion we may 
draw from all that is that in the end of 
the day we shall be judged by our ac- 
ceptance or our rejection of this way of 
life that is opened up and made known 
to all men in Jesus Christ. That way of 
life could not be stated more clearly 
than in the story of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10:30-37) and in the parable of 
the Last Judgment (Matthew 25 :31-46), 


Presbyterian, U.S., 100 Years 


Plans Advance for 196] 
U. S. Church Observance 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—The Centennial 
Committee of the General Assembly, 
meeting here recently approved in con- 
siderable detail plans for the centennial 
General Assembly in 1961. 

The plans for the Assembly, as sub- 
mitted by the sub-committee on celebra- 
tion, requests the General Assembly of 
1959 to approve: 

A request to the retiring Moderator in 
1961 to make his sermon the keynote for 
the centennial year. 

A recommendation to Assembly boards 
and agencies that they emphasize the cen- 
tennial theme, Our Presbyterian Heritage 
and Mission, in displays and programs. 

A plan for special programs built 
around “the outreach of the church for 
the future, as seen in the light of the 
experiences of the past,” and “Christian 
education, past and future, with special 
emphasis on the church’s impact on 
Southern culture.” 

A Sunday morning sermon by an out- 
standing speaker from one of the sister 
or parent churches with which the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., has had historic 





Theology of War 
Asked by Boegner 


Paris (RNS)—Marc Boegner, presi- 
dent of the French Protestant Federation, 
declared in a televised Lenten sermon 
here that “a new theology of war must 
be formulated for the nuclear age.” 

However, he said, “this requires a new 
theology of the state, and of the relations 
between the church, the citizens and the 
state.” 

Dr. Boegner asserted that meanwhile 
“Christians must be the courageous serv- 
ants of peace.” 

He argued that the use of nuclear 
weapons would make even a defensive 
war unjust. 

Declaring that war in the nuclear age 
had taken on an entirely new character, 
he recalled that the World Council of 
Churches as well as Pope Pius XII had 
condemned the use of nuclear weapons. 

“While a defensive war may be a just 
one at the outset,” he said, “it becomes 
unjust with the use of means of destruc- 
tion which do not spare women and chil- 
dren.” 
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ties. Stress would be laid upon the con- 
tinuing Presbyterian heritage of this 
church. 


From Other Churches 


A plan for a Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram featuring the world Presbyterian 
family, with as many representatives of 
Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
about the world as may be able to send 
representatives. 

A Sunday evening rally built around 
the theme of Presbyterians in the Com- 
ing Century. 

A climactic Monday evening program 
in which the world-wide impact of the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., will be presented through represent- 
atives of daughter Presbyterian church- 
es from the mission fields. 

To make effective the participation of 
the other Presbyterian bodies of the 
world, the committee voted to request that 
the General Assembly extend an invita- 
tion to the seven daughter churches, and 
to other Presbyterian Churches with 
which the Presbyterian Church, U.S., has 
had historic ties, to send representatives 
to the Centennial General Assembly 
in 1961. This invitation was backed up 
by a further request that the General 
Council, in consultation with the Board 
of World Missions, be asked to provide 
sufficient financial aid to enable these 
sister and daughter churches to send rep- 
resentatives if they should be unable to 
do so from their own resources. 

From the sub-committee on special 
literature, the Centennial Committee also 
approved additional plans which call for 
publication of a brief historical and in- 
formational statement, and a_ special 


Foresight Needed to 
Acquire Church Sites 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—Protes- 
tants should be more foresighted in ac- 
quiring sites for future churches, Jon L. 
Reigier of New York, executive director 
of the Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of Churches, said here. 

He told the annual meeting of the 
Board of American Missions of the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church that “we can 
buy a cornfield for $10,000, but if we 
wait until the developers come in, it costs 
us $100,000.” 

Pointing out that a billion dollars 
worth of new church construction is ex- 
pected in the U.S. this year, he said that 
churches should be asking themselves 
whether they are “mortgaging future 
generations,” and putting up the right 
kind of buildings or ones which are too 
elaborate. 





He urged that missions and evange- 
lism be brought “back together again” 
and that home mission boards be con- 
cerned about the total church. 
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order of worship to be used on Centennial 
Sunday, October 29, 1961. The com- 
mittee approved asking boards and agen- 
cies to consider publishing significant 
articles, sermons, and reports from the 


historic leaders of the church in the past, 
insofar as these items apply to the special 
fields of these agencies. Special efforts 
to summarize the lives and writings of 
some of these historic leaders will also 
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...in the living language of the RSV Bible 


What more timely gift for this moment 
in this world than a Bible! And what 
more timely Bible than the Revised 
Standard Version—so clearly written 
in the language we use today that your 
loved ones will turn to it twice as often 
for inspiration and peace of mind. 
The RSV replaces out-of-date, con- 
fusing expressions with clear, under- 
standable language—yet preserves the 
poetic beauty of the King James Ver- 
sion. It is based on the most authori- 
tative texts available. And since many 
of these are ancient manuscripts only 
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recently discovered, the RSV Bible is, 
in a sense, our oldest Bible, as well as 
our most accurate. 

Because of this new clarity and ac- 
curacy, the RSV is a Bible even for some- 
one who already has a Bible. 

Religious leaders of more than 40 
denominations have praised the RSV 
Bible. More than 7 million copies have 
been sold. This Easter give your loved 
ones a richer understanding of God’s 
Scriptures with this magnificent Bible. 
They Il long remember you for such a 
treasured gift. 


Rich, genuine leather 
(3807,3807R).Handsome 
edition for family and stu- 
dent. Gold edges, ribbon 
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Ask your book dealer or denominational book- 
store to show you the many handsome editions 
of the Revised Standard Version Bible today. 
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Exclusive publishers of the 
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be made, with publication of these items 
through church papers and magazines, 
Another request by the committee went 
to the John Knox Press, asking that it 
consider republication of The Theology 
of Prayer, by Benj. M. Palmer, first 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 


Epitrors’ Note—The Centennial Com- 
mittee has recommended to the Commit- 
tee on the Office of the General Assembly 
that the 1961 Assembly be held in Dallas, 
Texas. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


President J. E. Wallace Sterling, of 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif, 
will deliver the address at the inaugura- 
tion of President Thomas A. Spragens, 
of Centre College, April 21. 

* * x 





Frontis W. Johnston, professor of his- 
tory at Davidson College since 1941, has 
become dean of the Davidson faculty. 
He has served as acting dean since last 
September. 

* ok 

In its campaign for $5,000,000, Union 
Seminary of New York has now reached 
$2,500,000 through a $350,000 gift from 
the Danforth Foundation of St. Louis. 
The gift will go to establish a professor- 
ship in higher education at the seminary. 
The seminary’s relationship to Columbia 
University and Teachers College plus the 
fact that nearly 1,000 of its graduates 
serve in educational positions are con- 
sidered important in its effort to make 
clear to all its students the place of 
religion in the educational process. 

x ok Ox 

Centre College, Ky., has received a 
$100,000 anonymous gift for the develop- 
ment of a $350,000 Student Center. 

se 2 

Hampden-Sydney College jis in the 
midst of a million-dollar campaign in 
the Synod of Virginia as the first phase 
of a $10-million development program 
designed for completion by 1976, the col- 
lege’s bi-centennial. Lewis G. Chewning, 
Richmond, Va., is general chairman of 
the Hampden-Sydney Fund. 

* * Ok 

Mary Baldwin College (Va.) is seek- 
ing a $15-million objective in a program 
designed to double the enrollment and 
size of the campus. Mrs. Herbert McK. 
Smith of Staunton, Va., is national 
alumna chairman, directing the organiza- 
tion of efforts of 10,000 alumnae and 
friends in more than S50 cities. 

a 

Queens College (N. C.) has been no- 
tified that the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education (of the Ford Foundation) 
will underwrite a study of academic 
planning to be conducted by selected 
members of the college administration 
and faculty. This is expected to be a 
two-year project. 
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JESUS CHRIST LIVES 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 29, 1959 
Luke 24:15-53. Printed text, vss. 33-48 


T. S. Matthews, a former editor of 
Time magazine, in a recent article in the 
Saturday Review (January 24, 1959), 
declares: 

“The only big news, private and public, 
that human beings are really concerned 
about is news of life and death. There 
has been no new news on either subject 
for some time—nearly 2,000 years in fact. 


The resurrection was tremendous good 
news, if true.” 

If true. But is it true? If true, it is, 
as Mr. Matthews says, “the best news 
ever published—but,” he continues: 

“Though it has been told wherever Chris- 
tian missionaries have gone and a large 
proportion of the earth’s population must 
have heard it, it is still widely disbelieved 
or believed only in a poetic or mystical 
sense as ‘an honorable thought’ or an in- 
comprehensible symbol. Even those Chris- 
tians who believe that the Resurrection 
was an event that actually happened and 
a demonstration that individual beings 
are literally immortal would nowadays 
hesitate to apply it without qualification 
to their own personal lives or deaths. As 
for agnostics and unbelievers they have 
accepted and spread the persistent rumor 
that the resurrection was exaggerated or 
false.” 


1. The Day of Jesus’ Resurrection, 

24:1-43 

1. Morning (24:1-12). All of the 
evangelists begin their story of the Resur- 
rection with an account of the empty 
tomb. The first to discover that Jesus’ 
body was no longer there were some of 
the women who had come with him out 
of Galilee and who went to the tomb 
early Sunday morning to complete the 
embalming of their Master’s body. They 
returned to report their discovery to the 
Eleven and other of Jesus’ disciples. But 
this story of the women seemed to them 
to be nonsense; they would not believe 
them. Peter did get up and run to the 
tomb, but when he looked in he saw noth- 
ing except the linen bandages; he went 
away wondering what had happened. 
John tells us that he accompanied Peter 
to the tomb, and that when he saw the 
linen clothes lying off to themselves he 
believed evidently that Jesus had risen 
from the grave (John 20:8). The story 
makes it evident that the disciples were 
not expecting a resurrection, and that 
they were not convinced by the empty 
grave or by the story of the women. 

2. Afternoon (24:13-31). That after- 
noon two of the disciples left Jerusalem 
and started for Emmaus, a little village 
seven miles to the northwest. As they 
walked along they were discussing the 
things which had just happened. Sudden- 
ly they were joined by a stranger who en- 
gaged them in conversation. No words in 
the Scripture reveal more clearly the dis- 
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ciples’ state of mind after the crucifixion 
than the confession which the two trav- 
elers made to the stranger: “We had 
hoped that he was the one to redeem 
Israel.” They had hoped, but since he 
was dead they could hope no longer. The 
stranger then chided them for their lack 
of faith in the Scriptures. And taking 
up Moses and the prophets he explained 
to them the passages all through the 
Scriptures that referred to the Messiah’s 
sufferings and final victory. As he talked, 
their hearts were strangely warmed and 
they became conscious of the divine pres- 
ence. They urged the stranger to sit down 
at the table with them and to continue 
their conversation. As he broke the bread 
and gave thanks their eyes were opened, 
and they recognized that it was Jesus. 
Then suddenly he vanished out of their 
sight. 

3. Evening (24:33-43). The two dis- 
ciples had intended to spend the night 
in Emmaus, but they rushed back to 
Jerusalem to share the glad tidings that 
Jesus was alive. They found the Eleven, 
except for Thomas, in the same second- 
story room in which Jesus had broken 
bread with them before the crucifixion. 
Before they could speak they were them- 
selves greeted with the news that Jesus 
had risen and had appeared to Peter. 
As the travelers rehearsed their own story 
Jesus suddenly stood among them. John 
is careful to tell us that the doors were 
locked. All accounts point to something 
transcending all earthly experience. The 
disciples were terrified, imagining it was 
a ghost they saw, that is, “a form recog- 
nizable as that of Jesus, but of Jesus, 
not risen, but come from the world of the 
dead, disembodied, or only with an ap- 
parent body.” 

Jesus first convinced them of his iden- 
tity, that he was the Master whom they 
supposed they had lost; and secondly, 
of the reality of his body; that he was 
not simply a ghost, visiting them from the 
underworld. He did this first by pointing 
them to the nail-prints in his hands, and 
in his feet, and bidding them handle and 
see, “for a spirit has not flesh and blood 
as you see that I have.” And because 
they still disbelieved (the incredulity of 
extreme joy is familiar, a thing is “too 
good to be true”), he asked them if they 
had anything to eat. And to prove that 
his body was real he took it and ate 
before them. 

“That Jesus ate,” says Marcus Dods 
in the Expositors’ Greek Testament, “‘is 
carefully stated. The materiality thus 
evidenced seems inconsistent with the 
pneumatic (spiritual) nature of Christ’s 
body as suggested by its sudden appear- 


ing and departure and with the immortal 
form of embodied life generally.” Some 
suggest that the materiality was assumed 
by Jesus for the moment to satisfy the 
disciples that he had a body and was 
risen. 

Luke’s account suggests that the body 
of the risen Christ was the same body of 
flesh and blood which on Friday had 
been crucified and laid in the tomb. At 
the same time it had been wonderfully 
changed: it was transfigured, so that it 
was not easily recognized; it was not 
subject to the laws of ordinary matter; 
and, except when Jesus willed it other- 
wise, it was invisible to the eyes of sense. 

In the 15th chapter of 1st Corinthians, 
Paul tells us that the body which is laid 
in the grave is not the body which is 
raised. “It is sown a physical body,” he 
declares, ‘‘it is raised a spiritual body.” 
Those who are alive when the Lord 
comes, he adds, will be changed. “For 
this perishable nature must put on the 
imperishable, and this mortal must put 
on immortality” (1 Cor. 15:44; 51-53). 
The body of Jesus would seem to have 
been in an intermediate stage, raised, 
but not yet wholly transformed. As Dr. 
A. T. Robertson says, “Clearly we are 
not to understand that our resurrection 
bodies will have ‘flesh and bones.’ Jesus 
was in a transition state, and had not yet 
been glorified.” 


ll. Jesus’ Final Words to the Dis- 

ciples, 24:44-49 

It is generally agreed that in verses 
44-49 we have a summary of some of the 
lessons that Jesus tried to impress upon 
the disciples during the forty days that 
elapsed between the resurrection and the 
ascension. 

During his earthly ministry (the 
phrase, “While I was still with you,” 
in vs. 44, represents the fact that he was 
no longer with them in the same way he 
had been of old). Jesus had tried re- 
peatedly to open their minds that they 
might understand the Scriptures about the 
Messiah. Now he makes one more at- 
tempt in the light of the cross and the 
resurrection. The Law and the Prophets 
and the Writings describe the three divi- 
sions into which the Old Testament 
Scriptures were divided. The Law in- 
cluded the Pentateuch, the five books of 
Moses; the Prophets, most of the his- 
torical and prophetical books; the writ- 
ings, the latest Old Testament books, 
particularly the Psalms and the wisdom 
literature. The exact limits of this third 
and last section of the Old Testament 
canon were not fixed at this time. The 
Psalter, however, was its best known and 
most influential book; and moreover, it 
contained a great deal about the Messiah. 
Hence it is naturally singled out as the 
representative of this group. 

The Old Testament Scriptures, Jesus 
indicated, reached their climax in their 
predictions regarding his sufferings, his 
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resurrection from the dead, and the ex- 
tension of the gospel from Jerusalem to 
the Gentile world. Jesus taught them, in 
other words, (1) that through his life, 
death and resurrection he had fulfilled 
those things which were written in the 
law of Moses and the prophets and the 
psalms. He taught them (2) that re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins should 
be preached in his name to all nations, 
beginning from Jerusalem, where he had 
been crucified and where he had been 
raised from the dead. ‘You are wit- 
nesses,” he said, “of these things.” 

We observe there that the chief pur- 
pose of the Book of Acts is to tell us 
how faithfully the disciples fulfilled this 
commission. They looked upon them- 
selves as divinely appointed witnesses of 
the resurrection. They preached repent- 
ance and forgiveness of sins first in Jeru- 
salem, and then in Judea and Samaria, 
and then throughout the Roman empire 
and beyond. 

Jesus taught his disciples (3) that 
they were to fulfill this commission not 
in their own power, but in the power of 
the Holy Spirit. “Behold I send the 
promise of my Father upon you,” he said, 
“but stay in the city until you are 
clothed with power from on high.” This 
promise was fulfilled on the day of Pen- 
tecost. The Holy Spirit descended upon 
the disciples while they were gathered 
together in the upper room, and it was 
in his power that they went forth to con- 
quer the world for Jesus. So plain does 
this become to us as we read the Book 
of Acts that many students prefer to 
speak of it as the Acts of the Holy Spirit. 
ill. The Ascension, 24:50-53 

Jesus’ final appearance came on the 
40th day after his resurrection. The rsv 
gives us Luke’s account as it appears in 
the oldest and best manuscripts: 

“Then he led them out as far as Bethany 
and lifting up his hands he blessed them. 
While he blessed them, he parted from 
them. And they returned to Jerusalem 


with great joy, and were continually in 
the temple blessing God.” 


Luke expands this account, however, 
in the opening verses of his second work, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and there we 
read, as we do in the Kjv translation of 
some later manuscripts of Luke’s Gospel, 
that Jesus was “carried up into heaven.” 

Just what is the meaning of the as- 
cension? Paterson-Smyth, in his People’s 
Life of Christ, says: 

“There is a simple child notion of the 
ascension of his body passing through 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 tnsertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 

FOR SALE 

FURNISHED MONTREAT COTTAGE FOR 

SALE. Large, choice location. Kentucky 
Road. Pine panelled. Stone fireplace. Three 
bedrooms. Outdoor grill. All utilities elec- 
tric. Reasonable. MARION G. BRADWELL, 
COVENANT CHURCH, ALBANY, GEOR- 
GIA, 
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earth’s atmosphere into the ether beyond, 
and then on and on through infinite space 
to the throne of the eternal heavens.... 
Through a misapprehension, our child’s 
notion is not so bad for a rough working 
idea, a simple symbol of the truth which 
the ascension represents, that the Lord in 
his spiritual body was passing into the 
invisible order, returning to that sphere 
of being from which he came. We believe 
that the visible event which we call the 
ascension was his kindly condescension 
to simple human minds. We naturally 
connect that higher life which is beyond 
our present comprehension with the blue 
heavens above or the starry heights be- 
yond the blue. In concession to this sim- 
ple thought, instead of just disappearing 
as at other times,.he rose from the earth 
and a cloud received him. It only meant 
that he had passed from our present 
sphere of existence to another sphere be- 
yond our ken.” 

Or as Dr. Erdman has put it: 

“Jesus then withdrew from the sphere 
of the seen and physical to the sphere of 
the unseen and spiritual. He did not pass 
up or down through vast spaces of the 
skies. We are not to think of him as far 
away. He is an unseen, divine presence, 
superior to the limitations of time and 
space, and capable of being manifest in 
any period or space. The ascension should 
make us feel that Jesus is near rather 
than far away.” 

The disciples themselves returned to 
the city with the joy of men convinced 
that their Lord was risen and gone up to 
glory and that great events were impend- 
ing in connection with the promise of the 
Spirit. 

The Value of the Resurrection 

Stories 

Why did Jesus thus appear to his dis- 
ciples before he finally disappeared into 
the world of the unseen and the spirit- 
ual? 

1. It is plain that he wished to con- 
vince them that he had actually risen 
from the dead, that the hopes he had 
raised in them were not in vain, that 
through the resurrection he was declared 
to be the Son of God with power, that 
because he had risen they should also 
rise. 

2. He wished to teach them that it 
was necessary that Christ should suffer 
these things and enter into his glory. In 
other words, that the great promises of 
the Old Testament, the promise of the 
final victory over sin, the promise of a 
universal blessing for all mankind could 
be realized only through his death and 
resurrection. 

3. He wished to impress upon them 
the fact that they were to be witnesses 
of this truth, that repentance and for- 
giveness of sins should be preached in 
his name unto all nations. 

4. He wished to inform them that they 
could rely on the power of the Holy 
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Spirit. They were to undertake their 
great mission relying not on their own 
power but on his power. They were not 
even to begin their work until they were 
filled with the Spirit. 

5. He wished to assure them that they 
could count on his continued presence 
and help, that a spiritual and eternal 
friendship was to take the place of the 
temporal and visible. “Lo, I am with 
you always,” he said (Mt. 28:20). We 
may not recognize his presence, our eyes 
may be holden, and yet he is here walk- 
ing by our side. He may be speaking to 
us through the lips of some friend or 
loved one, or through his Word, or 
through the still small voice of con- 
science, or through some puzzling or in- 
spiring experience. Many, like the two 
travelers on the road to Emmaus, are 
most conscious of his presence in hours 
of grief and despair. But if our eyes 
were opened we would know that he is 
always present. 

6. He sought to remind them that they 
must never give way to despair. The cross 
on Calvary was history’s supreme tragedy. 
None of the disciples could understand 
it. ‘““‘We had hoped . . .” were their words 
of supreme disillusionment. “O foolish 
men, and slow of heart to believe . . .” 
was his response. If we cannot under- 
stand our personal tragedies or the 
world’s tragedy, if we too are tempted 
to give way to despair as we face the 
future, let us remember the lesson of 
that first Easter. God’s purpose will not 
be thwarted. 

“I fear no foe with thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight and tears no bitter- 

ness. 

Where is death's sting? where, grave 

thy victory? 

I triumph still, if thou abide with me.” 

7. The disciples who walked with 
Jesus on the Emmaus road were no long- 
er sad and cheerless. The presence of 
the Master had transformed their lives. 
They were men with burning heart. They 
returned to the Upper Room, to a new 
communion with their Lord, to a Chris- 
tian fellowship, which was more strongly 
knitted now; to life’s common duties 
which were no longer common. They 
became faithful witnesses of the things 
which they had seen and heard. A new 
devotion to duty, a deepened Christian 
fellowship, the witnessing of a good con- 
fession in word, thought and deed, in- 
creased moral strength and growing 
spiritual insight—a sense of Christ’s 
constant presence—these were some of 
the results of the resurrection appear- 
ances. 

This then is the story as told by Luke, 
a story believed by increasing numbers 
in all parts of the globe, and confirmed 
now by nearly two thousand years of 
Christian experience. It was—and is— 
tremendous good news, the best news 
ever reported. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotztions from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current Book Club Selections: 

PASTORAL PsycHOLOGY (March): A 
Genuinely Human Existence, Stephen 
Neill, Doubleday & Co. 

Putrit (March): Space, Atoms and 
God, Jack Finegan, Bethany Press. 

Reticious (March): Christians and 
the State, John C. Bennett, Charles 
Scribners Sons. 

ee 








Among the 47 “notable books” from 
those published during 1958 (chosen by 
the Adult Services Division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association) are some that 
may be of special interest to OUTLOOK 
readers. Books on the list were chosen 
as “worthy of note for the intrinsic quali- 
ties such as literary excellence, factual 
correctness, sincerity and honesty of 
presentation or skill in presenting spe- 
cialized knowledge for the general read- 
er.” From the longer list are these titles: 

Epitaph for Dixie, Harry S. Ashmore 
(Norton). 

Only in America, Harry L. Golden 
(World Publishing Co.) 

Undiscovered Self, Carl G. Jung (Lit- 
tle, Brown). 

Stride Toward Freedom: The Mont- 
gomery Story, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
(Harper). 

J. B., Archibald MacLeish (Houghton, 
Mifflin). 

What We Must Know About Com- 
munism, Harry and Bonaro W. Over- 
street (Norton). 

Doctor Zhivago, Boris Pasternak (Pan- 
theon). 

Lonesome Road: The Story of the Ne- 
gro’s Part in America, J. Saunders Red- 
ding (Doubleday). 

* * x 


COMMUNISM AND THE THEOLOGIANS. 
By Charles C. West. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 387 pp., $6.00. 

Few Ph.D. candidates can select as 
urgently timely a thesis as what help do 
living theologians—as Brunner, Hro- 
madka, Barth, Tillich and Niebuhr— 
offer the Christian who must live with 
Communists. Dr. West brought to this 
study useful personal experience as a 
China missionary and a Protestant work- 
er in Berlin; at present he is a faculty 
member of the World Council of Church- 
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es’ Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland. 
The time when Marxism and Christianity 
could be compared as philosophies or 
sociologies is past, says Dr. West. Com- 
munism in practice has shown itself for 
what it is. Christians have discovered 
a solidarity of need and destiny which 
is worldwide. 

The six chapters devoted to the theolo- 
gians constitute a useful and relevant 
survey of contemporary Protestant the- 
ology. Dr. West finds that though some 
insights of each are valuable in ‘“‘encoun- 
ter’? with Communism, no one theologian 
is fully adequate in meeting the full 
range of the Marxist system. One can- 
not forget Dr. West’s Chinese University 
girl who, on the approach to the campus 
of the Communists, wept bitterly that all 
her Christian teachers and pastors had 
failed to prepare her for that hour (p.10). 
For the author Christianity and Com- 
munism are contrasting ideologies, but 
more, movements which ‘‘encounter’”’ each 
other and the world for which Christ 
died, the world in which God in Christ 
still acts. Churches may do something— 
the “responsible society” report of the 
Evanston Assembly in 1954 is com- 
mended. Individual Christians on both 
sides of every Curtain can do something 
—but “only the Christian’s humble and 
confident journey itself, with whatever 
changes and burdens may be given him 
to carry, only his realistic concern for 
neighbors at cost to himself, can con- 
vince the unbeliever that the Lord and 
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guide of the journey is the servant son 
of God who bore the cross” (p. 387). 

Dr. West sets in broad context the 
“encounter” of our time and demon- 
strates with sympathetic understanding 
that the age of saints, prophets and 
martyrs has not passed. 

PAuL LESLIE GARBER. 
Decatur, Ga. 


THE ROAD TO EMOTIONAL MATURITY. 
David Abrahamsen, M.D., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 388 pp., $4.95. 


This Norwegian-born doctor, with a 
wide and fruitful background, has writ- 
ten a detailed guide for the layman, deal- 
ing with family and marriage problems 
but most of all with one’s self.’ This 
should be an aid to self-understanding. 


KOOKS RECEIVED 


Rivers in the Desert: A History of the 
Negev. Nelson Glueck. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, N. Y. $6.50. 

In Time of Trouble. Ralph H. Read. 
American Press, N. Y. $2.75. 

Hoping to Be Somebody. K. Morgan Ed- 
wards. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$2.50. 

The Larger Parish and Group Ministry. 
Marvin T. Judy. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $3. 

The Book God Made. J. Carter Swaim. 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., N. Y. $2.95. 

Our Jewish Neighbors. Edwin Zerin. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $1.00, paper. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

W. H. Morrison, from DeKalb, Miss., to 
602 Poplar St., Denham Springs, La. 

William B. Hood, from Rockmart, Ga., 
to 13805 N. 25th St., Birmingham 4, Ala., 
where he has become executive secretary 
of Birmingham Presbytery. 

James G. Spencer, formerly of Center- 
ville, Miss., recently listed here as mov- 
ing to New Orleans, La., to the Third 
church, will not become pastor of that 
church. 








Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

John Charles Wynn, United Presby- 
terian, USA, director of the family life 
program, Philadelphia, will become pro- 
fessor of Christian education in Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
N. Y., in September. 

Edward L. Beall, from Donnellson, 
Iowa, to the Sinclair Memorial church, 
823 12th Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Cc. Kenneth Weber, from Elizabeth, Pa., 
to Rt. 7, Butler, Pa. 

Cloyd E. Kress, from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to General Delivery, Newton, N. J. 

W. Heston Milligan, formerly of Spring- 
field, Tenn., has become assistant minis- 
ter of Trinity church, St. Louis, Mo. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 
Margaret McMurray, from the Belgian 
Congo, to 2307 32nd St., Lubbock, Texas. 


ARCHITECTURAL AWARD 

William H. Leach, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
editor and publisher of Church Manage- 
ment magazine, received the 1958 Elbert 
M. Conover award at the 19th annual 
National Conference on Church Archi- 
tecture recently in Los Angeles. Presby- 
terian churches receiving awards in- 
cluded: Valley church, Scottsdale, Ariz., 
religious education building; Bel Air 
church, Los Angeles, Calif., chapel. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 

Edward L. R. Elson, of the National 
Church, Washington, D. C., was one of 
19 Protestant and Jewish clergymen re- 
ceiving $50 and the Washington medal 
for sermons preached from the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa. L. Nelson 
Bell, Montreat, N. C., won a second place 
prize of $100 and a medal for a Southern 
Presbyterian Journal editorial, “What 
Shall it Profit?” Hanover College (Ind.) 
received one of the Washington medals 
and Calvary Church, Cleveland, Ohio, won 
$50 and a medal in the miscellaneous 
spiritual values classification. 


DEATHS 

Frank C. Shirley, 70, Presbyterian, 
USA, joint field representative of the 
Boards of National Missions and Christian 
Education in Catawba Synod 1929-55, died 
in Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 26 after a long 
illness. 

Mrs. Donald W. (Virginia McIlwaine) 
Richardson, 73, missionary to China, 1910- 
28 and wife of a professor emeritus of 
Union Seminary (Va.) and former Presby- 
terian, U. S., Assembly’s Moderator, died 
March 4 following a stroke suffered a 
few hours earlier. Mrs. Richardson was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Assembly’s Training School. 


AUSTIN LECTURERS 

Announcd as Feb. 1-5, 1960, lecturers at 
Austin (Texas) Seminary are: 

James Hastings Nichols, University of 
Chicago; Ganse Little, Pasadena, Calif.; 
and Charles L. King, Houston, Texas. 
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General Assembly 
Commissioners (U. S.) 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(M)* George Lang, Tusca- 
loosa; Frank R. Morse, T. Stratton Daniel, 
Jr., (E)* Edmund L. Portis, C. R. Culver- 
house, R. E. Boggs, Birmingham. 

Central Alabama—(M) G. E. Penson, 
Tuskegee Institute; (E) W. R. Sutton, Sel- 
ma. 

East Alabama—(M) Benson Cain, De- 
catur, Ga.; Walker C, Jent, Greenville; Al 
L. Vreeland, Enterprise (E) Mac W. Free- 
man, Wetumpka; Phil M. Lightfoot, Tus- 
kegee; Boyd H. Leyburn, Millbrook. 

Mobile—(M) Howard A. Lawson, 
Shores; W. D. Hart, (E) J. F. Goodman, 
T. M. Reinhart, Mobile. 

North Alabama—(M) J. V. C. Summerell, 
Florence; John Hottel, Ft. Payne; (E) 
Philips Shanks, Decatur; Ralph M. Lang- 
ford, Gadsden. 

Tuscaloosa—(M) Simril F. Bryant, J. 
Will Ormond, (E) Walter P. Gewin, Tus- 
caloosa; Curtis Eatman, Mantua. 


Gulf 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Albemarle—(M) John N. Miller, Rocky 
Mt.; Thomas H. Hamilton, Kinston; John 
E. Thompson, Williamston; (E) Uran Cox, 
Greenville; D. Marvin Weaver, Plymouth; 
James B. Hockaday, Farmville. 

Concord—(M) S. W. Newell, Davidson; 
T. B. Southall, Statesville; L. F. Cowan, 
Kannapolis; L. V. McPherson, Taylors- 
ville; A. K. Dudley, (E) Conrad Mabry, 
H. E. Stewardt, Concord; W. A. Sherrill, 
Salisbury; T. P. Sims, Kannapolis; W. F. 
Morrow, Mooresville. 

Fayetteville—(M) Robert G. Hall, Red 
Springs; Leslie C. Tucker, Dunn; W. S. 
Golden, Carthage; Joseph G. W alker, Max- 
ton; W. A. Brown, Jackson Springs; (E) 
A. B. Hafer, Laurinburg; J. H. Blue, Rae- 
ford; P. H. McDonald, Carthage; C. B. Staf- 


ford, Fairmont; Cam- 
eron. 

Granville—(M) Galen Elliott, Willow 
Springs; R. T. Henderson, Durham; C. Lynn 
Brown, (E) Graham M. Connell, ‘Raleigh: 
J. C. Cooper, Henderson; Robert Phipps, 
Jr., Fuquay Springs. 

Kings Mountain—(M) W. C. Neel, 
luda; J. B. Bradley, Lowell; 

Moore, (E) J. R. McGerrigle, 
Hugh “Arrowood, Shelby; Dr. Phil Dadgett, 
Kings Mountain. 

Mecklenburg—(M) B. F. Ferguson, Page- 
land; R. F. Whitley, W. J. Honeycutt, Mon. 
roe; E. L. Stoffel, A. L. Thompson, T. W, 
MacLean, Fred C Holder, J. S. Garner, J, 
B. Reaves, (E) Philip F. Howerton, John 
Otts, David Kimbrell, Frank Orr, ‘James 
A. Barrus, T. F. Wilson, Frank H. Kim. 
brell, Charlotte; Wilbur Yerton, Newell; 
D. L. Little, Albemarle. 

Orange—(M) C. H. Reckard, Hillsboro; 
Vance Barron, Chapel Hill; Marion Murra 
Sanford; J. Don Skinner, ‘Burlington; Ea 
win Brammer, H. Reid Montgomery, (E) 
J. L. Jones, Hase Smith, E. C. McLean, 
Greensboro; C. P. Jones, Mebane: Dr. John 
B. Graham, Chapel Hill; Paul Evans, 
Leaksville. 

Wilmington—(M) Norman H. Flowers, 
Warsaw; Alvis M. Daniel, Wildwood; 
Charles H. McLean, Horace H. Hilton, Jr., 
(E) Percy C. West, Wilmington; George F, 
Landen, Chinquapin; Col. A. D. Gorham, 
Wrightsville Beach; John Council, Jr, 
Wananish. 

Winston-Salem—(M) W. R. Smith, Jr, 
Winston-Salem; R. E, Hildebrandt, Elkin; 
(E) Alvis L. McAlexander, Mt. Airy; E, B, 
Eldridge, Glade Valley. 


Edward Cameron, 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
Indian—(M) W. D. Carty, Antlers; (KE) 
Jewel Hardy, Soper. 
Shawnee—(M) H. Harold Wells, Jr., (BE) 
Howard T. Tumulty, Oklahoma City. 


Southwest—(M) Clayton C. Fortham, (EB) 
J.C. Owen, Lawton. 





Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


accredited. 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 


offering a well- 
Fully 


Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


The Vardell Scholarships 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 








JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1959 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
-B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











